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Mr. Wirtn: If we had equality of 
educational opportunity, we would 
not be discussing that subject today. 
The facts are that we do not have 
equality of educational opportunity. 
[ might start by pointing out that we 
are proceeding upon certain prin- 
ciples. I think that it is our estab- 
‘ished principle in the United States 
that every individual, regardless of 
ace, creed, color, or national origin, 
bhall receive an education which is as 
sreat as he can profit by. Would you 
gree on that principle? 

_ Mr. Reprietp: This ideal is the 
very air and food on which our de- 
mocracy lives. It makes it possible for 
4s to use one another according to 
yur real abilities. It keeps our social 
itructure fluid, and it provides for a 
nutual toleration and respect be- 
fween occupational and vocational 
/roups. 

' Mr. Wirrtu: Education, then, 

e high road to opportunity and i 
jemocratic citizenship in the United 
tates. And, Stoddard, I take it for 
ranted that you would agree with 
hhat too. Is that correct? 

_ Mr. Sropparp: Yes, I certainly 
gree to that statement. It is crucial 


have the principle applied at all 
#vels—from the nursery school and 
aes straight through to the 


q nd to do, because education goes 
yom the very beginning of the child’s 


life up through maturity. Redfield, 
would you tell us what we ought not 
to be discussing, because this is a 
very broad subject? 

Mr. Reprietp: I take it that we 
are not talking about giving the same 
education to everyone. That is not 
equality of education, because chil- 
dren and young people have different 
abilities and different interests, which 
deserve different educational treat- 
ments. 

Then, we are not talking about 
spending equal amounts of money on 
every child or every community. In- 
deed, the present inequalities of op- 
portunity require that more money 
now be spent in some places than in 
other places. And, then, we do not 
think that you get equality in educa- 
tion in a college or medical school by 
a rule that every group in the coun- 
try, every racial, religious, or national 
group, should be admitted only in 
such numbers as correspond to its 
numbers in that community. Indeed, 
to apply that sort of equality would 
be to deny the very principle which 
we have in mind, because to apply it 
would be to refuse admission to the 
child or the adult who happens to be 
the one whose admission would ex- 
ceed the number or quota set, for no 
reason but his racial or religious 
origin and so deny him equality of 
opportunity. 

Mr. Stopparp: That is a very fine 
statement of what we are confronted 
with at the higher levels, but natu- 
rally down within the limits of com- 
pulsory education we expect to find 
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about the same proportions of any 
race or religious sect within the com- 
munity. The community and the 
school tend to coincide in terms of 
those percentages. 

Mr. RepriELp: The rule, formal 
or informal, against admitting Jew or 
Negro, or perhaps Italian or Catho- 
lic, is important, of course, in the 
institutions of higher learning chiefly. 

Mr. Wirtu: But it is important 
to call attention to the fact that the 
last census revealed that there were 
three million adults in the United 
States who had never attended any 
kind of school. Obviously that does 
not mean equality of educational 
opportunity. 

Mr. Sropparp: No, it certainly 
does not. 

Mr. ReprieLp: We might, then, 
perhaps name at least the principal 
factors which prevent us from en- 
joying equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. The first which comes to 
mind is, clearly, the great differences 
in wealth as between one part of the 
country and another, as between one 
school district and another, as be- 
tween one family or individual and 
another. There are great differences 
in the opportunity of education by 
which the individual could profit, be- 
cause one child does not have as 
much money as the other. 

Mr. Wirtu: And there is the sec- 
ond form of inequality—namely, that 
which discriminates on account of 
race, religion, or national origin. We 
have to add that to the fact of in- 


equality arising from economic dis 
abilities. 

Mr. Sropparp: There are som 
rather interesting ones which hav 
come in in the last few years, in par 
as a result of the war and of th 
statutes which make education un 
equally available to different mem 
bers of the population. For example 
during the war the women, more o 
less, had the run of the colleges an 
the universities. They were wanted 
and there was room for them. Ther 
is not much room for them now, an 
they get no special advantages for th 
most part from the G.I. bill. You 
must remember, too, that while th 
legislation favoring veterans is | 
magnificent thing, very shortly, a 
the number of veterans declines an 
as the urgency of this problem is les 
sened, we shall have to think agai 
about improving the opportunitie 
for all high-school graduates who de 
sire to enter higher education. 

Mr. RepFIELD: There are, then 
differences with regard to wealth 
with regard to race or religion, an 
the differences with regard to sex 
and those as between G.I. and civil 
ian. One might also mention as an 
other group the prejudices which g: 
along with class and occupation dif 
ferences. There is a general expect 
ancy that the son of the busines 
executive will go to college but th 
son of the plumber will not. Probabl 
this differential is not so serious as 
once was, but it is still true, I thin 
that even if the plumber’s son h 
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the money it takes, he may find his 
road to college a harder one than the 
executive’s son. He may be dis- 
couraged by his school advisers, or 
his grades may even be affected. 

Mr. WirrH: And the teachers 
may expect different things from 
him. 

Mr. Sropparp: As a professional 
educator I should hate to think that 
the high-school counselors would let 
such ideas prevail. I am hopeful that 
increasingly they will not pay any 
attention at all to these occupational 
and so-called class distinctions and 
begin to advocate college for every- 
body in terms of the initiative and 
the mental ability and the aptitudes 
of the youth concerned. 

Mr. Reprietp: No doubt we all 
hope that. 

Mr. Wirtu: If we consider this 
problem of equality of educational 
opportunity in its various aspects, 
would we not agree that the principal 
factor with which we have to contend 
is this fact of economic disability 
which prevents some people from 
having equality of educational op- 
portunity? 

Mr. Reprie.tp: This might be 
looked at from the point of view of 
the differences between city and 
country. I was struck by the figure 
presented by a specialist in the mat- 
ter to the effect that, for every dollar 
spent on the education of the country 
child in this nation, about four dol- 
lars and forty-four cents is spent on 
the education of the city child. 

Mr. Sropparp: I think that that 
is true, but I expect that statistical 
item to be changed rather substan- 
tially as the rural educational people 
and the rural leaders generally recog- 
nize the value of education in consoli- 


dated districts. The big consolida 
schools tend to spend just about 
much as the city school, and 
privileges available in a big comp 
hensive high school, for example, 1 
rural area are similar to those n 
available in the city. So there is so: 
hope in reducing this disparity 
better legislation, better state a 
and a better plan for rural organi 
tion. 

Mr. Wirtu: But the mere fi 
that a school door is open and 1 
pupil can walk in does not mean tl 
that pupil has equality of educatio: 
opportunity. 

Mr. Sropparp: That is true. 

Mr. Wirtu: He needs somethi 
more besides good schools, ge 
teacher, good equipment, and gc 
curriculum. What else do we need 
order to make this reality of edu 
tional opportunity in the Unit 
States? 

Mr. Sropparp: Let us take « 
other quick look at the rural sit 
tion. One of the things which we ne 
is rather subtle. We need a bet 
realization on the part of rural p 
ents and rural leaders of the value 
education for their young peof 
One reason why they were not 
much interested in schools as tl 
should have been years ago, frank 
was that they wanted the you 
people to work on the farms. They 
not need them so much now, so tl 
they, like the city people, are bec 
ing increasingly interested in o 
occupations for their children. 

Mr. WirtH: That is, the fi 
produce the most children but h 
had the least opportunities for 
for educational advancement. 

Mr. RepriELp: Moreover, w 
we are talking about differences 
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een one part of the country and 
jother, we should certainly recog- 
te the great differences in regions. 
te same difference between the 
jantry and the city with regard to 
* number of children to be edu- 
ted exists as between the South and 
+ North. The South has most of the 
Idren to be educated in proportion 
population and has much less of 
» money on which to educate the 
ldren. The great poverty of the 
th as compared with many of the 
ithern states is another striking 
t in this problem of educational 
uality. 
r. Wirtu: Let me cite just one 
re. By spending only 2.6 per cent 
income on education, the state 
New York gets an average expend- 
per classroom of four thousand, 
hundred and fifty dollars. On the 
extreme, Mississippi spends 
cent of its income on educa- 
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tion—some 30 per cent more than the 
state of New York—and gets an 
average expenditure per classroom of 
only four hundred and forty-eight 
dollars. 

Mr. RepFrieELD: One point cer- 
tainly is that even if these southern 
states spent as much as we could pos- 
sibly expect them to spend on educa- 
tion, out of what they have, they 
could not possibly provide an educa- 
tion up to the national level. 

Mr. Wirtu: Indeed, if Mississippi 
spent all its money that it gets from 
public revenue on education, it could 
not come nearly up to the states of 
New York or California. 

Mr. Sropparp: I should go fur- 
ther than that. If it spent all the 
money which it can get from its own 
resources and all which it is likely to 
get from federal resources but failed 
to reorganize its school system and 
its standards, it still would not offer 
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an equal opportunity to its children. 

As you said before, Wirth, to have 
a school is one feng and to have a 
child in there under a good teacher 
and with good supervision is an- 
other. And if the school has not also 
provided good transportation and 
good guidance to the young people in 
the community, it may not find them 
interested in the opportunities which 
are supposed to be available. 

Mr. Reprietp: In short, if you 
are born in the South, even if you 
have the money, you have a much 
harder time getting a good education 
than if you happen to be born in the 
North. 

Mr. Wirtu: It is said that more 
than one-half million Americans were 
either rejected for illiteracy in the 
draft or had to be given some kind of 
elementary education to make up for 
their deficiency. That is a burden 
which the nation carried and which 
came largely from the backward 
areas. 

Mr. Sropparp: I am not a south- 
erner, but I think that we should say 
that there are regions in the South 
where this generalization would not 
hold. If I were a southerner speaking 
from there, I could point to some 
very fine schools in the South and to 
some rather poor conditions in the 
North and to some right here in the 
state of Illinois. So while the gen- 
eralization holds, and I subscribe to 
it, we should be completely fair- 
minded in making these statements. 

Mr. Wirtu: We have, then, the 
difference between regions and the 
difference between country and city; 
but we also have the difference be- 
tween various groups in our society, 
irrespective of where they live, do we 
not? 


Mr. REpFIELD: Very decidedly v 
do. One begins naturally with tl 
Negro. Three-fourths of the Negroe 
more or less, live in the South, ar 
they are under the general econom 
disadvantage which any southern 
has and to which we have just r 
ferred. But they suffer, of course, al. 
from a second disadvantage, namel 
that they are Negroes. 

Mr. Wirrtu: Tell us, Redfiel 
what these differences are betwee 
different racial and ethnic and r 
ligious groups in so far as education 
opportunity is concerned? 

Mr. ReprFiEtp: This discrimin 
tion or disadvantage applies, 
course, to other racial groups th: 
the Negro. One thinks of the Spanis 
Americans and Oriental-Americar 
But, thinking especially about tl 
Negro, one has to remember at fir 
that in eighteen states, I believe, a1 
the District of Columbia, by la 
separate education must be provid 
for the Negro. So that in those stat 
you have a double cost of educatic 
and it is also possible to compare 
investment in education per child 
the Negro system as compared w 
the investment in the white syste 
And what do we find? In these seg 
gated systems, the Negro child 
ceives a little more than a third of 
school funds allotted to the wh 
child. His school term is often seve 
months shorter, and his teachers 
paid lower salaries. 

Mr. Wirt: In other words, w 
the law provides that all childre 
the South (let us say, in these st 
where there is segregation in 
schools) shall receive separate 
equal education, we find that 
separate education never is equal 

Mr. REDFIELD: The Negro alw 
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ets the short end of the stick; and 
ne gets it not only in economic ad- 
-antage in educational opportunity 
vut he also has to take the degrada- 
ion which goes with segregation. 
_ Mr. Sropparp: I might say, too, 
Redfield, that in the way in which 
‘ou are using the term, the white 
*erson gets the short end of the stick, 
bo, because without this segregation 
hey probably could support a better 
chool for all concerned. I should say 
hat, wherever there is discrimination 
jased on race or color, there is almost 
fertain to be a lessening of education- 
1 opportunity and a lowering of 
uality for everybody concerned—in 
er words, for all of us. 
_ Mk. Reprietp: You have to pay 
or two plants, perhaps two sets of 
zachers; perhaps two school buses. 
_ Mr. Sropparp: And it becomes 
creasingly noticeable as you try to 
ovide higher and professional edu- 
ition, let us say, in engineering or 
‘edicine, where the cost of maintain- 
a single institution is tremendous. 
Mr. RepriEp: I was well aware 
~ that during a recent visit to 


WITH LESS THAN 2 YRS, 
OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 


Texas, where I learned that that 
state is about to provide several mil- 
lion dollars to build a separate uni- 
versity for its Negroes. This separate 
university will even include the du- 
plication of a law library of ten thou- 
sand or more volumes, which library 
will be put into use a few blocks 
away from an identical library to be 
used by the white law student. 

On the other hand, I hear a report 
that the University of South Carolina 
may close its law school if Negro stu- 
dents demand education there, be- 
cause they cannot afford to build a 
separate school. And some of the 
border states, West Virginia and 
Maryland, are now admitting Ne- 
groes either to the graduate schools 
or to the professional schools, be- 
cause it is too expensive to do it any 
other way. 

Mr. Wirtu: It is the tragic para- 
dox that the communities and the 
states which are less able to afford a 
duplicate system of education have it 
by virtue of the fact of their tradition 
and their prejudices. Perhaps we 
ought to recognize, too, that those 
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areas in which these prejudices are 
most widespread and deepest are also 
the areas which have the largest 
number of illiterates and the largest 
deficit from the standpoint of almost 
any asset which we might mention in 
the national calendar. 

However, I think that there is a 
difference, is there not, between 
higher education, from the stand- 
point of discrimination, and educa- 
tion at the lower levels? Would you 
not say so, Stoddard? 


Mr. Stopparp: I think so. On the 
economic side alone, it would be 
easier to maintain in the South, let us 
say, segregated schools than it would 
be at the higher and professional 
levels. I am not defending it on other 
grounds, but I can see that it is a 
strong tradition. Perhaps what both 
groups should press for now at the 
elementary levels, especially, is a 
true equality of instruction and of 
general educational opportunity. It 
may be that those of us here in the 
North cannot decide that question at 
all. I have a feeling that we cannot. 
But, as we enter new territory, which 
is not so well occupied by tradition or 
prejudice, if you will, in the advanced 
levels of education, there I am hope- 
ful that the educational leaders of the 
North and the South, supported by 
statutes, will be able to reduce the 
amount of segregation which is 
planned. 


Mr. ReprFietp: The segregated 
systems are also likely to be affected 
by the success of mixed education in 
the areas in which there is not segre- 
gated education. There, I suppose, 
the record is not any too good either, 
because there is certainly lack of 
equality of education as between 


racial and national groups in 


North. 

Mr. Sropparp: You are implyi 
Redfield, that we are not spotless 
this respect at all in the north 
states. 

Mr. Wirtu: The record is no 
too good in Chicago, as we see 
There, too, the Negro is segregat 
in a very limited area. The schools 
that area are not of the best. T 
overcrowding is greatest. And, w 
is more, we have several shifts th 
so that pupils get only partial 
struction during the day, whereas 
the rest of the city they get a fi 
day’s school instruction. But, beyo 
that, is there not also the fact that 
the private institutions in particul 
and in the higher educational insti 
tions, when it comes to training 
the professions, the situation 
pretty tight so far as certain mino 
ties are concerned? 

Mr. Reprietp: We know, 
course, that many of these scho 
limit the enrolment of Jews, so 
times of Italians or Catholics, to 
certain number or proportion. In 
way they work a discriminati 
against that applicant who may be 
qualified or more qualified than 
next fellow who belongs to the oth 
ethnic or racial group. 

Mr. Sropparp: I think that th 
is what you meant by the so-call 
“quota” system which you me 
tioned earlier, Redfield? 

Mr. REDFIELD: Yes. 


Mr. Sropparp: Some of us do n 
subscribe to that at all, and I exp 
that our public institutions are in 
better position to enforce our beli 
in full democracy at this level. But 
am hopeful, as an administrator of 
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stitution of higher education, sup- 
brted by the public, that the ad- 
inistrators of private institutions 
Mill join with all of us in tackling this 
roblem, because it really is a great 
ne. If we do not solve it, we shall 
‘ive a constant tension, and we shall 
‘il to live up to some of our really 
sucial democratic principles. 

Mr. Reprtetp: I read, and J un- 
*rstand it to be true, that the num- 
er of Jewish students admitted to 
Ne medical schools in New York 
tate has declined over the last pe- 
ind of years. That is, I suppose, a 
ry simple indication of the ex- 
ence of this problem. 

» Mr. Wirrtu: Yes. And the com- 
ission which has been appointed by 
»e governor of the state of New 


York on the study of a state univer- 
sity is dealing with that specific prob- 
lem as to what can be done about the 
situation when so many thousands of 
capable students cannot get into the 
higher institutions or into profes- 
sional institutions. 

Mr. Stopparp: That is certainly 
true, and I should go so far as to say 
that it is this racial discrimination, 
true or alleged and probably true in 
part, which has been the chief factor 
in bringing before the people of the 
state of New York the probable de- 
sirability of starting a public state 
university. 

Mr. Wirtu: Having considered 
what the facts are about equality of 
educational opportunity and some of 
the factors which underlie the situa- 
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tion of inequality, let us turn to what 
we can do about it. What are the 
principal remedies, as you see them, 
in doing away with discrimination 
and inequality of educational oppor- 
tunities? 

Mr. Sropparp: I feel that some 
very good steps are being taken now 
and chiefly along the lines of better 
state legislation. I suppose that 
teachers are better off than they have 
been at any time in this country in 
our recent history. It has been a hard 
struggle to get these new tenure and 
salary provisions, but the public ap- 
pears to be aroused, and the legisla- 
tures, as they do grant these mini- 
mum salaries and give a proper 
amount of state aid, seem to get a 
great deal of public support. In other 
words, the teachers are coming into 
their own, and we can all rise and 
cheer in that respect. 

But there are some principles 
about which people generally may 
not think, and they will come in with 
special reference to possible federal 
aid. We can consider the state aid as 
noncontroversial, but federal aid is of 
sufficient controversy to cause some 
of the congressional leaders to won- 
der if we should have it at all. There 
are bills before the Congress now. If I 
could summarize in just a few words, 
I should say that the principles which 
the congressional and educational 
leaders have agreed upon with re- 
spect to federal aid are these: In the 
first place, it should be related to the 
school-age population. As Redfield 
says, there are more children in some 
parts of the country than in others, 
and there are more children, frankly, 
in the lower economic levels than in 
the higher. So, the greater the num- 
ber of children, the more federal 


aid there should be. And then 
should be related to the wealth of 
state. If we want Mississippi child 
to be well educated, then we m 
help them through federal aid. 
that means more wealth proporti 
ately from the common pool 
wealth to be granted to Mississi 
and to other southern states. 

At the same time, it is a good e 
cational principle to take account 
the effort which a state makes. 
state which will not spend its o 
money on the education of its o 
children has not built up a good ¢ 
for federal aid. So, the formulas te 
to take care of that, too. One of t 
most controversial items of all 
what shall be considered public ed 
cation. What shall we aid throu 
public funds? 

Mr. Reprietp: You’ me 
whether we aid private education 
public education? 

Mr. Stopparp: Yes. Should p 
vate and parochial schools share 
the distribution of federal funds: 
think that most of us in education 
not believe that that should be do 
It has not been done in the past, « 
cept on a very limited scale. But 
compromise which has been reach 
in some of the proposed legislation 
simply that each state should deci 
for itself where the money should ¢ 
They would call it “public educ 
tion,” and it would be distribut 
through public channels, but t 
state officers themselves would sz 
“This is public education and 
available for public aid from fede: 
sources.” Then, as we have discuss 
here this afternoon, we want to ma 
sure that the minority groups ; 
well protected. 

Mr, Wirtu: And there are pro 
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' sions in some of these bills seeing to it 
that they will not be discriminated 
‘against. 

_ Mr. Sropparp: That is true. I 
“might close with just a word. I am 
very anxious, and I think we all are, 
that any money available to the 
schools from state or federal sources, 
especially, will really be used to im- 
‘prove education. That means the 
consolidation of schools. That means 
better teaching and better supervi- 
sion. It means transportation so the 
child can actually get into the school. 
And it means good supervision and 
guidance so that the child, let us say 
in the rural area, will be told about 
the advantages of college and profes- 
sional work. 
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Mr. Wirt: It means the sub- 
stance, in other words, of educational 
opportunity rather than merely the 
form. 

Mr. Sropparp: Exactly! The 
wealth is merely an index of what you 
can do for young people. 

Mr. Wirtu: Redfield, how would 
you look at this problem of segrega- 
tion and discrimination and what can 
be done about it? 

Mr. Reprietp: I suppose that 
there is no single answer which fits all 
the cases. In the states where you 
break the law if you put the Negroes 
and the whites into the same school, 
you have to obey, of course, the law. 
But you can work to change the law. 
And one who lives in such a com- 
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munity can insist that the teachers 
and the schools provided the Negro 
be really as good as those provided 
the white. For to insist on that which 
the law requires has two good results: 
it improves the education for the Ne- 
gro and it tends to break down educa- 
tional segregation ultimately by 
showing its high and unnecessary 
cost. 

And the school trustee and the 
school administrator everywhere in 
any system can lead boldly when the 
issue of educational equality arises. 
He can speak and act against those 
who strike or protest against a fellow- 
pupil or a colleague who happens to 
be a member of another race. He can 
repudiate the racial or religious quota 
as a basis for selecting students and 
faculty. He can abolish questions as 
to race and religion from his ques- 
tionnaire. 

And I like your suggestion, Stod- 
dard, that colleges and universities, 
where this form of discrimination is 
most acute, can act jointly perhaps 
where they are too weak to act to- 
gether. And we can all speak out 
when we see an injustice. Many of us 


who really believe in equality ar 
pushed around by a few who do no 
believe in it. 

Mr. Wirt: But is there not als 
something else which we can say 1 
summarizing our discussion? If, as 
think we agree, the American publi 
school system was established t 
strengthen democracy, and if th 
future lies for this country in a demo 
cratic educational system as an ex 
ample to the world and for our ow 
domestic well-being, we might also 
agree that we must use not merely 
the instrument of legislation for fair 
educational practices; not only must 
we use the public treasury and the 
instrument of taxation, but we must 
also use adult education and public 
opinion to impress upon all respon- 
sible administrators and legislators’ 
the need for bringing us up to the 
ideal which we cherish—namely, 
that all children and all youths and 
all adults shall have equal opportuni- 
ties to travel the high road of a demo- 
cratic citizenship and thus increase 
our national productivity and our 
national resources. 
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: Racial and Religious 
| Discrimination in Education’ 


By Rosert REDFIELD 


HE institutions of higher learning of this country practice racial or re- 
ligious discrimination in violation of a major principle of our national 
‘ife. The truth of this general fact will not be seriously contested, although in 
any particular institution the discrimination there practiced may be denied, 
ignored or justified. I am today concerned with the justifications offered in 

efense of the practice of these discriminations in enrolling students. With 
those who deny or ignore that discrimination exists one cannot usefully discuss 
che principles of conduct involved. In large part, however, the practices are 
Hefended as wise or as necessary. It is these defenses that have my attention 
today. I bring them before you for examination, in the hope that discussion 
of them may help to clarify the duty and the opportunity of colleges and uni- 
versities in meeting a common problem. 


_ That the problem is common may not at once appear. Jews and Negroes 
ure the two groups that notoriously experience discrimination, and the situa- 
tions of the two may appear more different than similar. The relative difficul- 
ties of the Negro in obtaining a higher education form only a small part of his 
Wisadvantages and arise from a great system of institutions and attitudes 
yooted particularly in the history of our country, which relegate him to a posi- 
tion as a sort of half-citizen, or citizen with only secondary rights. The dis- 
riminations from which the Jew suffers are derived from prejudices ancient 
ind world-wide; his social and educational advancement is as great as is that 
f the white gentile; and the obstacles to his enrollment or employment cre- 
ited by colleges and universities constitute one of the chief injustices of which 
€ is conscious. 


d The Jew and the Negro are perhaps not always aware that each is engaged 
in the other’s cause. Indeed, the different attitudes occasionally taken by Jew 
nd Negro as to the application of a quota suggest viewpoints diametrically 


* Reprinted by special permission (Robert Redfield, “Race and Religion in Selective Admis- 
on,” Yournal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, July, 1947). 
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opposed. The Jew regards the quota as an unjust limitation on his right t 
compete in education and in the professions with non-Jews. On the other han 

some Negro leaders ask that Negroes be included in this association, in tha 
committee or agency or other group, in proportion to their numbers in th 
national or local community. For the Negro, often denied any admission a 
all to a public group, the argument of proportionate representation offers a1 
opening toward the improvement of his situation. For the Jew, the applicatios 
of a quota prevents him from bettering his position in free competition 
Whether or not the quota is defensible in either case is something to be con 
sidered later in this paper. 


The differences as between North and South also obscure the common char 
acter of the problem. In the North the Negro is excluded, or his admission i 
made difficult, without the support of the law. But in seventeen states th 
denial of admission of Negro citizens to the principal institutions of high 
learning is obedient to law as well as to custom. How can the colleges and a 
versities take any single position with regard to racial discrimination in educa 
tion when a great sub-community of the nation has made segregation, in ; 
multitude of details of community life, a legal requirement? Do the colleges a 
the South then share with those of the North any common responsibility it 
the matter? 


One may point out that one of the differences between North and South ij 
regard to racial and religious discrimination makes each region the victim 
discrimination practiced in the other. On the whole the Negro finds it less di 
ficult to get a good higher education in the North than in the South, especiall 
education in some of the professions, and therefore southern Negroes wh 
have the means to do so go North for higher education. In some souther 
institutions, on the other hand, discrimination against the Jew, especially i 
medical schools, is less severe than it is in many northern institutions, an 
therefore some northern Jews go south for such higher education. In this wa 
each major American region bears a burden of higher education which 
thrust upon it by the greater discrimination practiced by institutions in t 
other region. Perhaps this fact alone provides a basis for consideration of 
problem as common and national. 


With regard to another ethnic group of students, the adventures in di 
crimination experienced by our colleges and universities in recent years di 
not divide into patterns along the Mason and Dixon line. I refer to Unit 
States citizens of Japanese parentage. Here, during the war, the obstacles 
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snrollment differed greatly from one institution to another, but not according 
to the location of the institution in the North or in the South. Some colleges 
und universities showed more courage than others in admitting such students 
at a time when the Japanese-Americans were unjustly excluded as a group 
from participation in the national life. Some small colleges, especially some 
with church leadership, were bold in admitting Japanese-Americans against 
opposition in their local communities. Others—and some of the largest and 
most independent universities were included in this number—seemed posi- 
tively eager to use the ambiguous and changing pronouncements of the War 
Department as to enrollment of Nisei students as a cover for their own dis- 
dosition to discriminate. The large institution with war contracts to carry out 
ind military officers close at hand often offered little resistance to advices 
that Nisei be excluded from its campus. Certain results were absurd. An ad- 
ministrative officer found himself denying admission as a student to some 
young Americans with Japanese parents, and perhaps on the same day signing 
1 form appointing to the teaching faculty some Japanese alien hired to teach 
the Japanese language to soldiers of our army. The point in mind here is that 
the problems of discriminations in education raised by the removal and dis- 
version of Americans of Japanese origin were nation-wide, and presented to all 
of us in common terms the basic issues of ethnic discrimination in American 
education. 


H That the problem is in fact the same problem in all parts of the country and 
with regard to all minority groups appears from a mere statement of the prin- 
siple of our national life and from recognition of discrimination as discrimina- 
ion, no matter how explained locally. 


The principle is simply that nothing granted one citizen is to be denied 
another by reason solely of his membership in a racial or religious group. 
dyvery fundamental American document has stated this principle, and no 
wudicial decision, no great public pronouncement, has denied it. The inherent 
:quality of all men with respect to the fundamental human rights declared in 
*776 makes no exception against men of any particular racial or religious 
oup. The Constitution contains no provision which would authorize racial 
r religious discrimination, and the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
were enacted in order to preserve this equality, as against discriminatory leg- 
slation of the States, for Negro citizens. Moreover, the principle of equality 
f all individuals, no matter what their religious or racial character, has in 
ecent years become explicit and fundamental in the nascent international 
community. If any one document today approximates expression of the 
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conscience of mankind, it is the Charter of the United Nations Organizatio 
In signing this document, our own country has pledged itself to promote r 
spect for human rights and for the fundamental freedoms without distincti 

of race. Article Thirteen, defining the powers of the General Assembly, pr 
vides that the Assembly shall make studies and recommendations to promo 
“international co-operation in the... educational . . . field(s)” and to assi 
“in the realization of human rights and fundamental freedoms for all witho 
distinction as to race....”’ Thus the right to education is recognized as 
fundamental human right which is to be enjoyed by all without distinction 

to race. A principle early enunciated in the United States of America h 
become a principle of international co-operation; the failure of the Unit 
States to realize its own principle within its own borders can then hardly be 
matter for Americans to ignore. 


It will be pointed out, however, that in many States of the union separa 
education for Negroes and for Whites is provided by law and that it is t 
duty of the college or university to obey the law. That, of course, is true. B 
it does not follow that it is the duty of the college or university to stand sile 
before educational discrimination. It is notorious that educational faciliti 
offered Negroes are inferior to those provided for Whites. The Gaines decisi 
is now eight years old, but it will not be claimed that Negroes find ready f 
them everywhere state institutions of higher learning and professional traini 
equal to those open to Whites. The law of the State may require an instituti 
to segregate Negroes from Whites; it does not require it to do nothing abo 
bringing about equality of educational opportunity. Decisions of the Supre 
Court have given legal recognition to local practices of segregation, but th 
have not made racial or religious discrimination lawful. It is the duty of eve 
citizen to work to overcome such discrimination. 


Moreover, the law does not require that citizens do not change the la 
Let it be remembered that there is no national pronouncement adopting raci 
segregation as a national measure. Let it be recalled that Congress on 
adopted a federal civil rights statute and is free to do so again. Let it also 
admitted that the decisions of the Supreme Court which make racial segreg 
tion legal rest on arguments of questionable validity, that the constitutionali 
of segregation has never been fully argued in terms of the broad social cons 
quences to the nation of these practices, and finally that, with the growi 
dependence for survival of all of us on the rapid development of a world co 
munity in which the principle of racial and religious equality has already fou 
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vigorous expression—then will it not follow that any citizen whose conscie 
so directs has an obligation to examine the bases and consequences of segre 
tion in education and to call for a reversal of local practice and legislati 
And if a world community is really required for survival, is it proper that 
interests and traditions of one part of the country, when in conflict wit 
fundamental national principle, should stand in the way of the paramo 
interests of the whole? 

To these questions someone may reply that whatever may be the convict 
and the duty of the individual citizen, it is not the business of a college or t 
versity to question race discrimination or racial segregation in education 
will be said that education is the sole business of the college, and educat 
and research the sole businesses of the university, and that neither educat 
nor research includes questioning the accepted decisions of the community 
to the relations between the races, let alone trying to change them. It 1 
further be said that single acts that fly in the face of the prevailing attitu 
of the community do not change the attitudes of the community and theref 
are not to be attempted. The first argument says that the college or univers 
has no responsibility, or no right, to change the prevailing attitudes of its cc 
munity; the second, that it is helpless to do so. Both arguments involve 
sumptions as to the relation of single acts to community attitudes. Both 
volve assumptions as to the role and responsibility of institutions of hi 
learning in the national life. Conclusions as to these assumptions lead to 


clusions on the questions at issue. 


I take the second argument first. Is it true that the institution of hi 
learning is helpless to act to reduce discrimination if the attitudes of the 
munity approve of the discrimination? I say it is not helpless. The assump 
may be questioned that law and administration are no more than expressi 
of the mores. It may rather be asserted that the relation between law 
administration on the one hand and the mores on the other is a recipr 
relation. Legislation and administration express the mores, but it is also 
that they make the mores. A courageous act by a legislature or by an 
ministrator, whether in a public or a private institution, that is consis 
with the national principle of equality as among men, changes the more 
make them by some degree more nearly consistent with the principle. 
mores are not extra-human pressures, like the weight of the atmosphere or 
pull of gravity. They are not something external to the wishes and the 
ments of men. They are the wishes and the sentiments of men (so far as 
bued by a sense of rightness), and men change their wishes and their 
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ments in response to what other men do and in response to what they them- 
elves do. If one man or one institution takes a public position against racial 

rejudice so as to make effective an equality as among racial groups that was 
before denied, that act gives encouragement to all others whose attitudes 
inclined toward equality and justice but who were held from acting in accord- 
ance with their inclination by uncertainty or timidity or other causes. As a 
result, some of these will now act on their convictions; others will then be in 
their turn encouraged, and commit themselves to justice rather than injustice 
py performing just acts. And, as men tend to believe in the rightness of what 
they do, having done what is just, attitudes of these men will have changed 
coward racial and religious equality and away from prejudice and injustice, 
and so the center of gravity of the attitudes of the whole community will have 
shifted. On the other hand, an administrative decision to exclude citizens from 
a college, or from some facility of that college, or to limit the opportunity of 
students to enroll in the college because of racial or religious origin, results in 
moving the mores of the community in the opposite direction. An unjust act 
makes men complacent about their own unjust attitudes. We have seen the 
bperation of this principle in the case of the Japanese-Americans in the recent 
war years. There is, I think, little doubt that the act of the national govern- 
ment in removing all persons from the Pacific Coast whose ancestry was 
Japanese, on that sole basis of selection, hardened the attitudes of a part of 
Ve people against their fellow citizens of Japanese ancestry. The important 
act of their own government, in seizing and so stigmatizing as possibly disloyal 
R persons of a certain ancestry seemed to give a formal and general approval 
0 the prejudices of many Americans. Perhaps the act was made possible not 


nly by the war but also by pre-existing anti-Oriental prejudice in some 
{uarters, but on the other hand the act increased and widened the prejudice. 
i 


The point has been recently well argued with respect to legislation by Carey 
McWilliams. He has assembled impressive evidence to show that in California 
wrejudice against the Chinese and later against the Japanese was a creation of 
he agitation of small groups with special interests. Some special groups with a 
pecial interest, perhaps in a vested economic advantage, perhaps merely in 
rofessional super-Americanism, would agitate for passage of a law restricting _ 
e freedom of the Oriental. Once enacted, its existence helped deepen and gen- 
alize the prejudice. Similarly, it was not the mores of the whole community, 
ut the special interests of the railway unions that excluded Negroes from 
bs as trainmen and foremen—jobs custom had permitted them to fill for 


t“Race Discrimination and the Law,” Science and Society, Vol. IX, No. 1, Winter, 1945. 
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fifty years before the exclusion policy was adopted. In part, then, t 
mores follow legislative and administrative acts. McWilliams also argues th 
the legalization of segregation between Negro and White in the South h 
intensified racial prejudice, and quotes the prediction of that eminent Ke 
tuckian, Justice Harlan, who dissented in the important Plessy case in whi 
the segregation of the races in common carriers was upheld: “What can mo 
certainly arouse race hatred, what more certainly create and perpetuate 
feeling of distrust between these races than state enactments, which, in fac 
proceed upon the grounds that colored citizens are so inferior and degrad 
that they cannot be allowed to sit in public coaches occupied by white cit 
zens.” : 


What can more certainly arouse race hatred, what more certainly create 
feeling of distrust between racial or religious groups than rules of schools c 
colleges which proceed upon the grounds that citizens of one racial or religiou 
origin are so inferior—or so dangerously competent in free competition—tha 
they cannot be allowed to attend or to attend in numbers proportionate t 
their scholastic competence, institutions of higher learning controlled b 
white gentiles? It seems to me that the reasoning offered by Justice Harla: 
has great force for those of us who make or administer the rules of admissio: 
of colleges and universities. The responsibility for the general consequences t 
our national community of acts of discrimination in schools and colleges can 
not be escaped by a claim that what we do is necessarily a reflection of publi 
attitudes and cannot itself make the public attitudes. The acts of colleges an 
universities have that same effect upon the mores which have the decision 
of national and State governments. Indeed, within the field of education the 
have much more effect. Colleges and universities are the principal organs of so 
ciety that function as to education; they are the laboratories and the forum 
and the assemblies in which those of the community most concerned wit! 
education experiment, and make decisions, and the people respond to thes 
decisions, changing their own attitudes in accordance. Whether we like it o 
not, our every act of discrimination or of equal treatment as between ethni 
groups is an influence upon the general attitudes of the community. If we ac 
so as to bring about just treatment of all citizens, the people of our com 
munity will, on the whole, tend to uphold that justice; if we act unjustly, the 
men will be helped to excuse their unjust attitudes. We are not helpless t 
reduce discrimination in the community. 


If the policies and practices of the college or university inevitably tend t 
influence the community toward justice or away from it, the responsibility o 
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he college or the university is clear. It is to lead toward justice. The colleges 
ind universities must discharge a responsibility they cannot escape. The uni- 
‘ersity especially, in this view, is an institution of moral leadership in the 
ommunity. The university is not a mere agency of the general public opinion. 
reject the view that it is the simple duty of a university to bring together 
eachers and scholars concerned, each separately, with teaching and studying 
hat each wishes to study or is hired to teach. A university is put there by 
jety not that each of its professors shall pursue his own interests but that 
where shall be a better society. The freedom of academic people does not have 
final end in the relative freedom from interference enjoyed by the profes- 
‘ors. Knowledge is to be sought and to be taught for the common good. The 
very privileges of academic people, and the special opportunities to study and 
fo reflect which they enjoy give the university a role of leadership in the com- 
non effort which it would be stupid to ignore and cowardly to refuse. What the 
llege or university does within matters subject to its control is presumably 
yhat, on the basis of the special opportunities of its members to think about 
the matter, it believes to be right. If it excludes students whom the law per- 
nits it to admit, because of the racial or religious origin of the students, pre- 
, mably that is what it believes to be right. If it puts any limitation on the 
ree association of citizens to meet under its auspices or on their freedom to 
liscuss public questions, including the question of segregation itself, then pre- 
jumably it regards this action as a right action. But our national society has 
as a whole said that either of these actions is right. If the university does 
ither of these things it leads away from, not toward, the direction of the 
ommon effort. 


The society we have said we want to be is a society in which the dignity and 
yorth of the individual is a central good, and in which every individual is 
sadged only by qualities which are personal to him and is denied no oppor- 
unity because of his race or religion. The many prevailing exceptions to the 
alization of such a society are admitted to be exceptions, even when they 
re justified. In the opinion of most Americans they should disappear. The 
sniversity, more than any other institution, is the transmitter and refiner of 
jur heritage. Freedom and equality are parts of that heritage, and in the uni- 
sity, itself a community in which what is thought is inevitably inter- 
ependent with what is done, the clarification of the problems of achieving 
reedom and equality cannot be carried on apart from action within that 
jommunity that will tend to achieve freedom and equality. To argue that the 
iniversity, or the college, must take no step toward racial and religious equal- 
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y until the attitudes of the people outside have caught up with the spirit of 
ie action is to deny the function of education. For who is to work to change 
ese attitudes in the direction of the declared common ideal if it be not 
‘ducators? If an institution of higher learning, within matters in its power, 
es not take every measure to make our society more nearly what it has 
eclared it wishes to be, it has failed a responsibility. The rest of society has a 
ight to ask if it has a good excuse for its failure. 


To exclude citizens from opportunities to education legally open to them 
lecause of the applicants’ race or religion is such a failure. To limit the number 
+ proportion of students of any race, nationality or religion in the total en- 
oilment, is failure also. The consequences of excluding all Negroes or all Jews 
rt all Catholics are bad, but at least the action is clear, and raises without 
onfusion the issue of racial or religious discrimination. The application of a 
cial or religious quota is in two respects more serious in its consequences 
nan is total exclusion. In most cases the quota (or the informal procedures 
thereby the number of Jews, Negroes, Catholics or Italians is restricted with- 
ut the fixing of a definite numerical limit) is invisible; its operations occur in 
‘rivate offices and in informal discussions, and the practice is not admitted or 
erhaps even recognized. In other cases the limited restriction of students of 
bme minority groups is defended by arguments which have specious plausi- 
jility. It is said, in effect, that the limitation of educational opportunity on a 
acial or national or religious basis is done in order to realize good ends. The 
nds which it is said to serve are three, In this last part of my remarks I will 
onsider if these ends are indeed good, if they are served by application of a 
fuota, and if they conflict with even greater ends. 


_ The educational quota is sometimes defended on the grounds that to have 
_ good society there must be such a limitation. This justification is commonly 
1eard in professional schools. It is argued that there should be no more Jewish 
joctors or, maybe, Catholic lawyers in a community than would correspond 
vith the proportion of Jewish or Catholic citizens in the community. This 
tgument assumes that Jewish doctors should take only Jewish patients or 
hat Catholic clients should look only to Catholic lawyers for legal aid. The 
Jnited States of America was not founded on such a principle. It has never 
een assumed that this country should be composed of self-sufficient ethnic or 
eligious groups, each providing all the services required of that sub-commu- 
sity from among its own members. Only in the case of the Negro has such a 
emi-separate ethnic group developed, and the result there is the plainest of 
i inconsistencies with our national ideal. (Even in this case, where segrega- 
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tion is most strongly established, there are communities in the North whe 
Negro teachers teach white pupils and communities in the South where Negr 
doctors treat white patients.) The quota, or numerus clausus, is no characteri 
tically American device; it is well known in Europe; and we have lately seen t 
what horrors it leads. To apply the quota on the ground that the specialists i 
the nation should have ethnic origins corresponding to the numbers of suc 
groups in the population is to deny the American assumption that men of a 
religious and all ethnic origins may come to acquire the capacities for carrying 
on the common life. That men of all religions have this capacity is not ofter 
denied today. That men of certain racial origins lack the capacity is assertec 
often enough, but no anthropologist of any repute reaches that conclusion 
The capacities to carry on the activities and responsibilities of the citizen, the 
doctor, the lawyer or the educated man are as common and as general among 
the representatives of one ethnic group as of any other. To insist that spe. 
cialists shall be limited by ethnic quotas is to deny the truth that human na. 
ture and intelligence are present in all ethnic groups. 


A second justification for the quota is based on consideration of, not the 
general community, but the college or the university itself. Restriction o! 
enrollment on an ethnic basis is defended as necessary to preserve a quality 
of the college community: the college must remain “Christian” or “non. 
urban” or must, still more vaguely and generally, “remain the kind of college 
it has always been.” This argument is defective in at least two respects. In 
the first place it is not to be accepted without question that every college and 
every university ought to remain what it has always been. Institutions must 
change as society changes; our society has, on the whole, tended to realize, in 
a series of slow steps, the inclusive and democratic principles on which it was 
established. Even educational institutions that are accustomed to the preser- 
vation of one particular strain out of the manifold cultural heritage of America 
may find, on thinking it over, that it is to the interests of the learning and 
education they serve to widen their ethnic and cultural representation. They 
may, simply, do a better job by so doing. In the second place, even assuming 
the end a good end, the application of a quota in racial or religious terms, as a 
means to preserve the face and habits of the institution itself, is inappropriate 
because it is not adapted to the end sought and improper because it violates a 
more important principle. To limit the number of Jews, because they are 
Jews, is to assume that certain qualities of mind, character or manners are 
' present in every Jew. This is not far from the principle of collective responsi- 
bility for crime. And besides, it isn’t so. If we assume that proper qualifica- 
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ions for admission to a college or university include more than evidence of 
ficient ability to learn, all additional qualifications, like the qualifications 
f educational preparation and intelligence, can and should be tested for each 
dividual applicant, as an individual. It denies the principle of responsibility 
f the individual for his own acts only to seek to realize those qualifications in 
' student body by attributing them to a student because of his ethnic origin. 


No, the arguments for the educational quota are shown to be unworthy of 
espect by incontrovertible facts. It is never applied consistently, and it is 
Never applied against the ethnic or religious group of the people who apply it. 
Whe administrator of the dental college who restricts the number of Jews 
idmitted to ten per cent of the students never insists that another ten per 
nt of the students be Negroes. Never do we hear a demand that “Germans 
e limited in breweries, Catholics in municipal administration, Poles in sym- 
hony orchestras, Irishmen in fire departments and police forces, and whites 
a well-paying jobs of all sorts.’ These words are those of Yves Simon,? who 
‘oes on to declare that he will believe, “with Pascal, in the sincerity of wit- 
Baise who allow themselves to be martyred; .. . in the sincerity of the par- 
‘isans of the numerus clausus when they demand that their principle be ap- 
‘lied with a rigor fatal to their own interests. Until we see white workers de- 
handing a limit on the number of white workers in well-paid positions, we 
hall refuse to believe that the advocates of the numerus clausus are really 
terested in the common good and in the harmonious distribution of the 
various parts of the community.” The real reasons behind the application of 
ithnic quotas lie in the motive to preserve, for a privileged group, the com- 
vetitive advantages its members enjoy, with respect to both jobs and prestige. 
When the competition gets hard, we hear a demand for the quota. Race or 
eligion provides a criterion, for excluding people of a group to which, one 
nay be sure, the excluder does not belong. 


There is yet a third argument offered in justification of limitation of en- 
ollment on a religious or racial basis. With a comment on this third justifica- 
jon I will conclude. This third argument justifies restriction as a measure 
ionducive to the welfare not of the general community and not of the college 
jommunity but of the minority group itself. It is the argument stressed by 
*resident Hopkins in his famous letter written a year ago to Herman Shumlin 
ibout the limitation of enrollment of Jews in Dartmouth College. It is argued 
jhat the number of Jews admitted should be limited in order to prevent an - 


2 “Secret Sources of the Success of the Racist Ideology,” The Review of Politics, Vol. 7, No. 1, 
January, 1945, p. 84. 
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increase in anti-Semitism. It is argued that it is not safe to admit Jews a 
non-Jews merely according to the capacities of the applicants as individual 
but that even competent Jews should be excluded after there are already s 
many Jews in the college that to admit more would result in more anti-Jewis 
sentiment than existed before. From this point of view the non-Jewish applie 
of ethnic discrimination does the Jew a service, for he prevents a “concentra 
tion” which would be “ill-advised.” 


This argument is often buttressed with reference to the concentration of th 
Jews in Germany before the rise of Nazism and statements that it was th: 
concentration which laid a foundation for Hitler’s work. Therefore, this argu 
ment runs, let the non-Jew, by excluding the Jew, protect him from the result 
of his efforts to find his place in society in equal competition with non-Jews 


What is to be said about this argument? It may be said that the concentra 
tion of Jews in Germany was not as it has been represented by Nazis or b 
those who have uncritically accepted Nazi representations. It may be asked 
the greater association of Jews with non-Jews, or of members of any ethni 
group with another always results in an increase of prejudice between them, ¢ 
if it even usually has this result. But these are not the principal weaknesses i 
the argument for educational quotas which I am now considering. The troub! 
with the argument is not so much that it is false in fact but that it is in som 
part true in fact. It is in considerable part true that increase in succes 
achieved by members of a group that has for long been the object of dis 
crimination brings an increase of prejudice or even hatred against that grouy 
The real weakness of the argument is that it is made by the wrong peopl 
It might be open to the Jew to ask that fewer of his kind be caused to appea 
in areas where the Jew fears that an increase in his numbers might do hir 
harm. But is it proper that members of the majority group should compel a 
unjust limitation of the numbers of members of the minority group, agains 
the will of the minority, on the ground that the majority group is thereb 
protecting the minority from injustices or even violence that would be com 
mitted by the majority? Is there not something disingenuous in one, not 
Jew, who contends that the Jew is his own worst enemy and that to keep hi 
from injuring himself by pushing his case too far, he, the non-Jew, shoul 
limit the enrollment of Jews, when it is remembered that it will be the sel 
appointed protector’s own group that will do the threatened damage to th 
Jew? There are occasions when we are compelled to take measures of this sor 
If a man, innocent or guilty, is pursued by a mob bent on his destruction, th 


sheriff may rightly put into the safety of the jail the man who is pursue 
. 
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tit is understood that this is a remedy of desperation, We know that it is 
mob that should be jailed, and we jail the man only because we cannot 
the mob. But all such cases of protective custody are confessions of wrong 
¢ by the jailer, and all such cases carry the danger that the power exercised 
the majority may be used against the minority in the real but hidden 
rest of the majority. To limit admission to the schools or the professions 
inst the will of a minority is to admit one’s own group to be the doer of the 
ng which one claims to prevent, and the measure chosen therefore cannot 
measure that goes to the heart of the difficulty, In every such case, what- 
be the nationality, the religion or the color of the group thus compelled to 
pt an injustice in what the dominant group says to be the interest of the 
p so treated—in every such case we may look into the underlying circum- 
ces with some care, For, by limiting the minority one gives an unjust 
antage, in the getting of jobs or the getting of an education, to himself, to 
‘own group, and the honesty as well as the effectiveness of the measures one 
ploys are open to challenge. 
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WHREY  g 


tru? © 
What Do You Think? 


1. Does the fact that there are schools, open and staffed, mean that there is equa! 


i=) 


of opportunity for education? What is meant by equality of educational opportur 
in America? What is the traditional American attitude on the importance of edu 
tion to our society? Is this country making good on its ideal? How do we educ 


for democracy? 


. How much equality exists in this country today in the opportunities of all youths 


: 


education? Discuss in relation to elementary, secondary, and higher educati 
What are the factors which bring about inequalities on these various levels? 


What is the problem of the cost of providing educational facilities in the economic: 
poorer areas in this country? Is federal aid to states and localities necessary? Do } 
favor such aid? Upon what bases? How do the various measures now pending 
Congress propose to grant federal aid? In your opinion, do these bills provide a 
quate and proper aid? Discuss. Who should set the standards on the use of feds 
aid? 


. How much limit to educational opportunity today is due to racial and religi 


discrimination? What do the speakers mean when they talk about the “high pri 
of prejudice in education? Discuss. How great is the extent of segregation in edu 
tion today? How is it limiting educational opportunities? What do you think 
the best means by which this problem can be met? Who should assume the 
sponsibility? 


. What is the significance, in relation both to the institutions of higher education ¢ 


to the students, of the G.I. educational program which for the first time in \ 
history offers certain men and women a college education, regardless of their abil 
to pay? Will this program, in effect, bring inequalities? Should it be extended 
other high-school graduates who have the ability for college work but who lack 
financial resources? How are these programs affecting the colleges and universiti 


What do you consider the means by which the present inequalities of educatio 
opportunity can be remedied? How much can be done by providing more mon 
What is the responsibility of the parents and the community? How can the standa 
be raised? What can be done through adult education? 
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